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and the rights of the psychological in relation to the physical, which, 
although more precise and more definite, is not the only kind. But 
this is not enough for me. 

What is physical observation if not the observation of luminous, 
audible, extended, — that is to say, sense-perceptible, phenomena; 
and what are sense-perceptible phenomena if not perceptions, that 
is to say, one kind of our psychical states? Physical phenomena, 
including phenomena of extension, are clearly distinct from psy- 
chical phenomena. Yes, but there are not two different observations 
but only one ; psychology is not a kind of observation but observa- 
tion itself. But I have just shown that psychology is not curiosity 
but improvement, that one can not observe a fact without producing 
it, 3 and that psychology is more derived from ethics than ethics from 
psychology. By giving ourselves this point of view we shall no 
longer separate the religious character of observation from religious- 
ness. As soon as improvement takes place through internal obser- 
vation, and the observation is made from a sense of duty, ethics and 
religion, the loftiest possessions of the soul, will no longer be kinds 
of activity or kinds of observation, but the very principle of activity 
and of observation. 

L. Michelangelo Billia. 

Turin, Italy. 



THE PRAGMATIST VIEW OF TRUTH. 

A PROBLEM WITHOUT A SOLUTION. 1 

Pragmatism is still agitating the philosophical world, and Prof. 
William James continues the good fight dealing blows right and left. 
There is a change only in so far as pragmatism does not seem to 
spread further, and its ingenious leader now assumes more and 
more the defensive. His main weapon consists in the declaration 
that his antagonists have misunderstood him. They are accused of 
distorting his views into silly absurdities which he did not mean to 
say, and they are put down with such phrases as, "this is the usual 
slander" (p. 274). 

In our criticisms we have always been careful to quote the 

'"Has the Psychological Laboratory Proved Helpful?" Monist, July, 1909. 
Compare "La Philosophic c'est l'unite morale, Bericht d. III. Internat. Congr. 
fiir Philosophie, Heidelberg. 

1 A review of The Meaning of Truth, A Sequel to Pragmatism, by William 
James, New York : Longmans Green & Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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master's ipsissima verba, and so we feel that his complaint is not 
applicable in our case. 

But pragmatism is so subtile that no one appears to be able to 
appreciate it unless he enters into its spirit with enthusiasm. Pro- 
fessor James says (pp. 183-184) : 

"The pragmatist question is not only so subtile as to have escaped atten- 
tion hitherto, but even so subtile, it would seem, that when openly broached 
now, dogmatists and sceptics alike fail to apprehend it, and deem the prag- 
matist to be treating of something wholly different." 

The difficulty of understanding pragmatism is greatly increased 
to outsiders, to intellectualists as they are called, to rationalists, to 
monists, and to the whole crowd of anti-pragmatists, by the brilliant 
dicta of Professor James, who in his zeal sometimes makes state- 
ments which he does not mean and which he offers only as an olive 
branch to please antagonists or to gain their good will. Professor 
James says in the preface: 

"One of the accusations which I oftenest have had to meet is that of 
making the truth of our religious beliefs consist in their 'feeling good' to us, 
and in nothing else. I regret to have given some excuse for this charge, by 
the unguarded language in which, in the book Pragmatism, I spoke of the 
truth of the belief of certain philosophers in the absolute. Explaining why 
I do not believe in the absolute myself (page 78), yet finding that it may 
secure 'moral holidays' to those who need them, and is true in so far forth 
(if to gain moral holidays be a good), I offered this as a conciliatory olive- 
branch to my enemies. But they, as is only too common with such offerings, 
trampled the gift under foot and turned and rent the giver. I had counted 
too much on their good will— oh for the rarity of Christian charity under the 
sun ! Oh for the rarity of ordinary secular intelligence also !" 

Professor James complains about "the rarity of Christian char- 
ity" and "the rarity of ordinary secular intelligence." But is he 
not guilty of the same fault when he misconstrues what othei 
thinkers have said before him; when he censures them in sweeping 
assertions for mistakes of which only some of them are guilty; 
when for instance he declares (p. 192) that "throughout the his- 
tory of philosophy the subject and its object have been treated as 
absolutely discontinuous entities" (p. 136) ; while we know that 
almost every philosopher has considered the two as correlates? If 
our pragmatists were more familiar with the history of philosophy 
they would probably not boast so loudly of the originality of the 
movement, the leading ideas of which are old errors. 

We do not doubt that Professor James has been frequently 
misunderstood, and he confesses himself that he did not always 
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mean what he said, but it appears that the main reason that he is 
so much misunderstood is his own carelessness. On page 272 Pro- 
fessor James says with reference to the criticism of Professor 
Bertrand Russell: 

"When, for instance, we say that a true proposition is one the conse- 
quences of believing which are good, he assumes us to mean that any one 
who believes a proposition to be true must first have made out clearly that 
its consequences are good, and that his belief must primarily be in that fact, 
— an obvious absurdity, for that fact is the deliverance of a new proposition, 
quite different from the first one and is, moreover, a fact usually very hard 
to verify, it being 'far easier,' as Mr. Russell justly says, 'to settle the plain 
question of fact: "Have popes always been infallible?" than to settle the 
question whether the effects of thinking them infallible are on the whole 
good.' We affirm nothing as silly as Mr. Russell supposes." 

We are glad to know that Professor James does not mean to 
make the pragmatic result of a belief the test of its truth; but we 
can not help thinking that his explanations of the meaning of prag- 
matism go pretty far to justify Professor Russell in thinking so. 
When we refuse to accept pragmatism we also may be under mis- 
apprehension ; but if words mean what they say, Professor James 
believes that science is not possible, or at least that what is called 
science is not reliable, that new fangled theories have replaced the 
old orthodox conceptions, that Euclid is antiquated because Bolyai 
and Lobatchevsky have excogitated other geometrical systems, and 
that truth and its exponent science have neither stability nor ob- 
jective significance. We may misunderstand Professor James, but 
this is what he says on page 57: 

"As I understand the pragmatist way of seeing things, it owes its being 
to the break-down which the last fifty years have brought about in the older 
notions of scientific truth. 'God geometrizes,' it used to be said; and it was 
believed that Euclid's elements literally reproduced his geometrizing. There 
is an eternal and unchangeable 'reason'; and its voice was supposed to re- 
verberate in Barbara and Celarent. So also of the 'laws of nature,' physical 
and chemical, so of natural history classifications — all were supposed to be 
exact and exclusive duplicates of pre-human archetypes buried in the struc- 
ture of things, to which the spark of divinity hidden in our intellect enables 
us to penetrate. The anatomy of the world is logical, and its logic is that 
of a university professor, it was thought. Up to about 1850 almost every one 
believed that sciences expressed truths that were exact copies of a definite 
code of non-human realities." 

Now we deny that geometricians ever believed that Euclid's 
Elements "literally reproduced God's geometrizing" ; or, what means 
the same, that geometry is a direct description of objective space- 
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conditions. All mathematical propositions are purely mental con- 
structions by the aid of which we can calculate the relations that 
obtain in space, or other conditions, proportions, probabilities, etc., 
and mutatis mutandis the same is true of logical syllogisms and of 
the laws of nature. None of them are copies or duplicates, or arche- 
types, but they are formulas by which we comprehend reality and 
which serve us to adjust our conduct. Here Professor James is 
guilty of an obvious misunderstanding of the import of science, 
and he misconstrues the meaning of former thinkers. 

While to some extent the pragmatist fights windmills which he 
takes for giant errors, he takes new fads seriously or exaggerates 
the importance of new theories, making out that they upset and 
antiquate all previous science. Professor James continues: 2 

"The enormously rapid multiplication of theories in these latter days has 
well-nigh upset the notion of any one of them being a more literally objective 
kind of thing than another. There are so many geometries, so many logics, 
so many physical and chemical hypotheses, so many classifications, each one 
of them good for so much and yet not good for everything, that the notion 
that even the truest formula may be a human device and not a literal tran- 
script has dawned upon us." 

The subjectivity of geometry is also insisted upon on pp. 83 ff. 
On page 85 we read a sentence which reminds us of Kant. Here 
Professor James says: "The whole fabric of the a priori sciences 
can thus be treated as a man-made product" ; though Kant would say 
that space is "ideal," which means belonging to the domain of ideas, 
and we would prefer to say, that the a priori is "mental or a mind- 
made product." How ideal or purely mental constructions can 
possess objective values I have set forth in my book on Kant's Pro- 
legomena. 

But in the pragmatist conception everything dwindles down to 
"purely human habits" (p. 29). 

A genuine scientific truth is a formula which describes the 
essential features of a group of facts. A scientific theory is a 
tentative explanation of facts. Everybody knows that theories and 
hypotheses are preliminary and we must always be prepared to sur- 
render them. No scientist will regard the change of a theory as a 
"breakdown" of the notions of scientific truth, be they old or new, 
but while theories change, truths remain forever. Those features 
of facts which remain, the "uniformities of nature" as Clifford 
called them, those eternalities of existence which make science pos- 
sible, are not subject to change. They are the raison d'etre on the 
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one hand of the cosmic order, and on the other hand of man's 
rationality. 

Professor James calls his new book "The Meaning of Truth," 
but the reader, with the exception of his most ardent admirers, will 
not know more about what truth in pragmatism means after having 
read these latest explanations. Professor James even admits that 
the very "name 'pragmatism' with its suggestions of action, has been 
an unfortunate choice" (p. 184), and we at any rate must confess 
that we are more bewildered than helped. Professor James himself 
says (p. 215) : 

"As I look back over what I have written, much of it gives me a queer 
impression, as if the obvious were set forth so condescendingly that readers 
might well laugh at my pomposity. It may be, however, that concreteness as 
radical as ours is not so obvious. The whole originality of pragmatism, the 
whole point in it, is its use of the concrete way of seeing. It begins with con- 
creteness, and returns and ends with it." 

Other philosophers too have proposed to begin with concrete- 
ness and to end with concreteness, but the worth of a philosophy 
consists in the method of dealing with the concreteness of existence ; 
yet this portion is missing in pragmatism. 

Professor James overestimates the significance of sentiment and 
underrates the importance of the intellect. His world-conception 
might be characterized as a philosophy of mood, of temper, of feel- 
ing, of subjectivity, in rebellion against the rigid demands of in- 
tellect, of science, of consistency of system. He dislikes theory and 
system, prefers pluralism to monism, clings to the concrete, and ab- 
hors the abstract. Such is the poet's and artist's temperament, 
which is desirable in literature, in lyric effusions, in paintings, espe- 
cially in Stimmungsbildem, but out of place in science and in a 
scientific philosophy. Such temperamental expressions are perfectly 
legitimate, and we enjoy the writings of Professor James as such, 
but we must demur when he parades his subjectivism as philosophy, 
indeed as the one philosophy to the exclusion of an objective or a 
scientific philosophy. 

Here is a sample of pragmatic epistemology : 

"A feeling feels as a gun shoots. If there be nothing to be felt or hit, 
they discharge themselves ins Blaue hinem. If, however, something starts up 
opposite them, they no longer simply shoot or feel, they hit and know. 

"But with this arises a worse objection than any yet made. We the critics 
look on and see a real q [quality] and a feeling of q ; and because the two re- 
semble each other, we say the one knows the other. But what right have we 
to say this until we know that the feeling of q means to stand for or represent 
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just that same other q? Suppose, instead of one q, a number of real q's in 
the field. If the gun shoots and hits, we can easily see which one of them it 
hits. But how can we distinguish which one the feeling knows? It knows 
the one it stands for. But which one does it stand for? It declares no in- 
tention in this respect. It merely resembles; it resembles all indifferently; 
and resembling, per se, is not necessarily representing or standing-for at all. 
Eggs resemble each other, but do not on that account represent, stand for, 
or know each other. And if you say this is because neither of them is a 
feeling, then imagine the world to consist of nothing but toothaches, which 
are feelings, feelings resembling each other exactly, — would they know each 
other the better for all that?" 

Rambling but witty, full of misconceptions but entertaining, 
and disposing of the problem with a joke, — such is the style of the 
leader of the pragmatic movement. 

The book talks about truth, but never and nowhere does it clinch 
the problem. We grant that it combats many errors, although we 
must add that frequently what it combats are but straw men of the 
author's own making. But whatever errors pragmatism may be 
guilty of, Professor James is man of great vigor and ingenuity. 
Though we would say that Professor James makes serious blunders 
and is sometimes unfair to his antagonists, though he misconstrues 
the philosophies of the past, though he lacks clearness of thought, 
the first requisite for a philosopher, his writings possess a charm 
that is unrivaled. He may be wrong in all his contentions, but he 
is never dull. 

Editor. 



WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, A CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHER. 

Philosophy and religion cover practically the same ground; 
both are world-conceptions which serve for the guidance of con- 
duct. Both undertake the great task of explaining the nature of 
existence, of pointing out its significance and of deducing the les- 
son which it teaches. Both appeal alike to the head, the heart, and 
the hands. They appeal (i) to the intellect in offering a definite 
doctrine as to the facts in question; (2) to the emotions in de- 
termining the desired attitude toward existence as a whole; and 
(3) to our will in rousing our energies and impelling them to the 
approved kind of action. 

The difference between philosophy and religion is this, that 
philosophy is the world-conception of a thinker, and religion the 



